(CONFIDENTIAL. [No. 26 of 1876.) 


REPORT ON NATIVE PAPERS 


The Week ending the 26th June 1875. 


1. Iw an article communicated to the Suhrid of the 15th June, the 
writer complains that, in spite of the express declaration of the late Lieute- 
nant-Governor, and to the exclusion of learned and competent Muhammadans, 
the post of special sub-registrar is now generally conferred on ignorant and 
incompetent men of that class. Sir Richard Temple is asked to direct his 
attention to this important subject. 


2. The Amrita Bazar Patrikd of the 17th June, writes the following, 
in an article headed, “‘ Does India bear the expenditure of England ?”—. 
seems to be the impression of even a great many educated persons that 
England does not gain anything by governing India, and that the revenues 
of the latter country are epiedel for her own good only. But we need 
not go far to expose the unsoundness of this assertion; a reference to the 
published reports of Government alone will be enough for the purpose. We 
shall not now dwell on the enormous gains of England from her commerce 
with India, but shall content ourselves with merely laying before our readers 
a few facts, gleaned from a hasty glance at a report of the Financial Depart- 
ment now lying before us. Under the plea of “Home Government,” 
England annually takes from us no less than thirteen crores of rupees. A few 
years back, when discussions were going on on the subject of Indian finance, Sir 
George Campbell remarked that this large sum was being unjustly taken from 
India ; to which the reply of Sir Richard Temple was, thatif high personages 
like Sir George talked in that strain, what would not the people of India say ? 
But, be that as it may, we give below some of the items of disbursement of this 
sum. Thirteen lakhs are annually paid to the Secretary of State and his sub- 
ordinates; though everybody knows what little good we derive from them. 
Stamps and stationery alone cost 20 lakhs a year. Rs. 48,000 are paid for 
aa service to Bussora and Bagdad; though nobody knows why this sum 
is charged on Jndia, for she is not in the least benefited by this arrangement, 


which has been established for the sole advantage of England. Three lakhs — 


are wasted every year on the Indo-European Telegraph from the Indian 
revenues. The Political Agents of England in Persia, China, and other 
kingdoms in Asia, are annually paid more than six lakhs; though India 
does not reap the least advantage from them. We pay three crores 
for the army in England; though that army does no good to India, 
and is maintained only for England’s own defence. For the benefit of 
the army. an engineering college and a lunatic asylum have been estab- 
lished in England at our own expense. We pay a lakh of rupees annually 
for the maintenance of lunatic soldiers. Then there is the loss from 
exchange and the “St. Helena Pension.” From nowhere has England been 
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able to drain so much wealth as from India. Even the most powerless 
of her colonies are in a great measure free from so much oppression. How 
many colleges might have been established in this country, how many soldiers 
saved many contagious diseases, and how many millions of famine-stricken 


people saved from starvation, with the thirteen crores of rupees now annually 
drawn by England! pass 


3. Adverting to some recent instances of insubordination and mutiny 
among prisoners in the jails of Singapore, Rangoon, R&jshéhye, and other 
places, the same paper remarks, that this could only have resulted from the 
fearful oppressions practised on them by the jail authorities. Government 
should make inquiries into the subject. 


4. The Education Gazette of the 18th June makes the following 
remarks in reference to the’ School-book Committee, against which so 
much has been recently said in the papers: The appointment of the 


School-book Committee was one of the measures of our late Lieutenant- - 
Governor, who had had great experience in the North-Western Pro-: 


vinces alone. The Committee in Bengal was established after the model 
of the committees in the Punjab and the North-West, ‘without, 
however, any care having been taken to ascertain whether it was actually 
needed here. In the North-West, suitable school-books were rare; 
and it became necessary to compile some through the agency of the Educa- 
tional Department. But no such want has ever existed here. Books on all 
subjects have been published before their introduction into the schools. 
Moreover, the quality of the works generally produced by School-book 
Committees, or under the supervision of any committee, can well be judged 


from those published in the Punjab and the North-West. The Allyghur 
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pleasure, to one who had no claim to it. What.can I not do ?” Though Lord 


Institute and other independent bodies of men have always condemned them. 
What was then the necessity of wasting money in Bengal on a similar 
object ? . The educational works published in the vernacular of this province 
are unsurpassed in excellence by any in any other part of India. Then what 
is the use, we ask, of unnecessarily impeding their progress ? 


5. The Bharat Sangskarak, of the 18th June, writes the following, in 
a lengthy editorial headed the “ Baroda affair and the duty of the Native 
Princes.” Though native subjects in general have not had anything to 
suffer from the injustice and improper conduct of the Supreme Government 
in the late Baroda affair, it has been far otherwise with the native princes, 
who have been the greatest sufferers. The British Government has framed 
laws for the people in general, which itself cannot violate with impunity. 


But that, in relation to native princes, Government is absolutely powerful, 


and that there is no check, even if it were guilty of a thousand crimes against 
them, has been clearly illustrated in the late Baroda affair. With this 
example before his eyes, what prince can be so foolish as to fancy that his 
kingdom is safe, or that his posterity may not at any moment be deprived of 
their just rights? If asked, would nota wise and considerate Viceroy like 
Lord Northbrook reply, in clear and unmistakeable language; ‘ Behold! 
almost anything can be done at my pleasure. What have I not done to 
Mulhar Rao ? No soontr was he accused of committing an offence than I im- 
prisoned him, and brought him to trial before judges appointed by myself, and 
told him that he would be restored to his throne, if acquitted. His guilt was 
not proved, but I still deposed him under an old pretext, and even precluded his 
posterity from their rights ; nay more, I gave the vacant throne, at my will and 
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Northbrook may not have actually uttered such words before the public, still 
his acts do loudly express them. May not Jeypore, Gwalior, or Indore some | 
day share the fate of Baroda ? The Rajah of Indore now indeed says that “ he 
fully approves of the course adopted by Government in respect to Baroda,” 
and he has also displayed his exultation at the banishment of Mulhar Rao, 
and recognised the installation of his successor by sending costly presents. 
We, however, see in this, only an illustration of the well-known proverb which 
describes as foolish the exultation of a man at another’s misfortunes, forgetting 
that the same may befal him also shortly. Does not the Holkar know 
that he may some day be in the position of this man in the proverb? God 
forbid that such a mishap should befal him, but whocan say that the Holkar 
family may not some day be placed in the same plight ? Since the good 
fortunes of native princes and their families entirely depend on the favours of 
the Residents and the Viceroy, who can be sure about their stability? In 
fact, it was but natural that recent. events in Baroda should destroy all 
confidence in the minds of the native chiefs, and disturb them, and cause 
displeasure. . Tifey have now fully perceived that the British Government 
rule, not according to justice and right, but by force and intimidation. What 
should they do now? Shall we advise them to rebel against the Government ? 
Never! The events of 1856 are never to be forgotten. very native of 
India must acknowledge that the British Lion is invincible. Destruction 
is sure to befal the insect that seeks to defy the fire. What should, then, the 
princes do ? Shall they, through fear of the power of the Supreme Government, 
continue to bear in silence all injustice and oppression, and submit to be set 
up and put down by the merest accidents, and, being mere puppets in the hands 
of Government, live on to proclaim to the world at large their degradation and 
worthlessness ? If they are reduced to this, their existence is only a mockery. 


As a rash rebellion against the authority of the Government is, on the 
one hand, improper, on the part of native princes, so, on the other, a want of 
all endeavours to maintain their rights through an idle fear is sheer cowardice. 
The native princes have doubtless realized to themselves the instability of 
their positions from the late Baroda affair; and we hope that they will now 
endeavour to obtain a definite settlement of their relation with Government, 
and the procedure they should adopt in reference to it. Tributary, or 
in the position of allied chiefs, they should always remember that they are 
dependent on the English Government. They should, however, seek 
to procure a clear statement, defining the extent of their liberty and 
rights in that dependent position. In case of any difference of opinion 
or dispute, arising between themselves and the Residents of the Indian 
Government, the means of settling it should also be indicated. All of them 
should meet together for this purpose, though the meeting of Scindia and 
Holkar last year was ignorantly looked on with suspicion by some worthies. 
The princes should, in a body, petition Parliament; and it is impossible 
that their etition should be refused. During a durbar the native princes are 

ated to the skies by Government. When acting in accordance 
with its wishes, they receive high eulogiums; and when they come to the 
metropolis to partake of its hospitality, there is no limit to the grandeur of 
their receptions. But the slightest displeasure of the rulers is enough to deprive 
them of the privileges, which are enjoyed even by the lowest British subject. 
Heavy penalties are inflicted on them without trial. What can be more 


deplorable than this? Is it ible for the princes to rest in quiet? The 
visit of the Prince of Wates to India will doubtless put them to great trouble 
and expense ; and they will as certainly meet with respect and courtesy at the 
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hands of the Prince. But shall the native chiefs thus continue to be deluded 
by short-lived and meaningless pageantries ? We =» that native princes, — 
before they again sit quietly down in a durbar, will seriously ponder over 

their position, and make at least one united effort to obtain a clear enuncia- 
tion of their rights; and if in such an attempt they be dethroned, that 
would still be glorious, and would be better than expulsion with disgrace. 
Should their exertions prove abortive, still it would considerably help, by 
creating a favorable agitation, in clearing the way to their future good; and 
if it succeeds, what can be more pleasing tothem? Thisis the most favorable 
time for a discussion of the subject. The unfair conduct of Government, 
with respect to a native prince of high standing, has appeared to be unjust 
even to the eyes of the English nation; and many of them are now express- 
ing their sympathy towards the persecuted prince, and indignation at the 
conduct of the Government; hence a petition from ‘native princes cannot 
now be regarded as unnecessary and uncalled for. Those, whose hearts are 
liberal, and who love truth and justice, will doubtless advocate their interest. 
If the native princes have a grain of common sense left in’ them, let them, 


_ with an eye to the future, now seek to procure a solution of the problem 
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of their relations with Government. 


6. The Aindu Hitoishini, of the 19th June, remarks that, unless 
Government is prepared altogether to give up its excise revenues, slight and 
random attempts at checking the growth of intemperance, by raising the duties 
and such like means, will not produce any beneficial consequences. The 
people will but feel a stronger inclination to drink than before, and to part 
with everything they have to gratify their craving appetite, rather than desist 
from using liquor owing to its high price. The consumption of opium and 


ganja has also considerably increased, and calls for prompt interference on the 
part of the authorities. , 


7. Adverting to the extreme want of courage and physical strength, so 
manifest in Bengalis, and the means of removing these defects, the Howrah 
Mitakari, of the 20th June, asked Government to permit them to be enlisted 
as volunteers, and thusto enable them to be trained to the use of arms. 
The conduct of Government in connection with this matter is remarkably 
strange, considering that it has imparted the blessings of education to 
the Bengalis, and only keeps them in total ignorance of one of the most 
important elements of education—the improvement of their physique. 


8. In anarticle on the “ Book Committee,” the Dacca Prakdsh, of the 
20th June, complains that the most undesirable consequences have followed 
from the appointment. To the exclusion of able and meritorious works of 
native authors, books compiled by two of the members of the Committee, 
and their wretched translations into Bengali, which are full of errors, have 
been prescribed for the vernacular scholarship examinations. This has been 
unjust tothe native authors. The editor requests Government to appoint 
to the Committee only disinterested and independent gentlemen, who are 


thoroughly competent to judge of the merits of all English and vernacular 
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works ; and to make it a rule that books compiled by any of the members or 
their protegés should not be introduced into any schools. 


9. The same paper observes that the following facts of the Baroda 
trial have become precedents for the guidance of the lawyers :— 


(1.)—The entire property, moveable as well as immoveable, of the 
accused, even the ornaments of his family, may be confis- 
cated. 


| 4 93 3 
(2.)—The police may keep. witnesses. in confinement as ‘long: as 


: (3.)—A witness may be sent to jail, even if he ‘has been in confine- 
ment for-a long time, on shewmg his unwillingness to 
| depose to what is desired from him. = * 
(4.)—The evidence of a witness before the police is more trustworthy 
than what is given before the court. «ss is=ts | 


hee (5.)-The evidence of ‘a witness should be accepted as true, even if 


he is clearly detected uttering falsehoods at every step. 
(6.)—A judge may, in corroboration of his decision, arbitrarily regard 
| one part of the evidence of a witness as false, and another 
as true. 


(7.)—The plaintiff, and not the defendant, should have the benefit of 
| the doubt, 4.¢., the accused may be convicted on insnufii- 
: - cient evidence. ie 
- (8.)—The accused may be convieted on eharges, quite irrelevant 
those.on which his prosecution was commenced. _—_—- 

(9.)—The same case may, on different occasions, be judged differently. 
___ (10.)—The independent native ptinces of India do not possess the 
rece right of justice, which is enjoyed by the commonest subject. 
(11.)—People may be transported from their country, without trial, 
_ on the charge of creating illegal disturbances. — | 


_ 10. Adverting to the cordial reception, accorded to the British 
ambassador, by the King of Burmah, the Som Prakdsh of the 21st June 
remarks that, judging from: the fact of the reception, the intentions of the 
King do not seem to be at all hostile to the British Government. But as the 
latter is sarrounded by some evil advisers, who do not like to see the 
" gndependence of any native prince, we fear that they will, through their 
intrigues, succeed in involving the King in war. 7 
~~ ‘Jl. The same paper complains of fhe miserable condition of native 
Villages in the rainy season.. The roads are covered with mud, and become 
almost impassable; jungles grow in abundance, and the tanks are filled with 
various water-plants. The drainage being imperfect and almost blocked, 
water stagnates everywhere and generates malarious fevers. The municipal 
officers; wherever there are municipalities, are generally indifferent to this 
state of things, The editor, in conclusion, requests Government to entrust 
all District Superintendents of Police, and under them Deputy Magistrates, 
with the task of putting the roads and drains of every village into good 
repair, before the commencement of the rainy season. 


12. Thesame paper, in another article headed “ Serving more than one 
master,” dwells on the difficulties Sir Madhava Rao is likely to experience 
at Baroda in his new position. It is feared that by seeking to please many 
he will incur a great amount of unpopularity. He must seek to please the 
Government or its local representative, the Resident. He should direct 
almost his whole attention to this task. Something has been done, even so 
early as this, to this end. Many of the late Guicowar’s friends have been 
banished. Again, many of his enemies are being appointed to posts under 
Government. It may be that this is done under pressure from Govern- 
_ ment. Sir Madhava Rao, again, should endeavour to please Rani Jumna- 

~ bye and the Guicowar also when he comes of age. Then the old officers 
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at Baroda must be conciliated. Though these may not venture to disturb 
him by any overt act of hostility, still it is highly probable that they will 
attempt, by all secret means, to throw obstacles in the way of reform. He 
has still other masters who must be kept in good humour, these are the © 
Anglo-Indian journals. They have praised him up, and they can easily, if 
offended, cry him down. In short, the minister will hardly succeed in doing 
any good to that ill-governed state, if he:is not allowed sufficient liberty of 
action. Government is advised, by the editor, to annex Baroda to the British 
Empire. Such a course-will of course be contrary to the plighted faith of 
ef 9 but the Anglo-Indian papers will doubtless be greatly grati- — 
ed by it. oe ae 

18. The same paper thus concludes an article on the recent Minate 
of the Lieutenant-Governor on the number and the gradation of the 
Deputy Inspectors of Schools :— We have one remark to make on this Minute. 
Sir Richard Temple has not yet been able to perceive the error of his 
predecessor in calling upon the head constables and the inspectors of police 
to periodically inspect the schools. We cannot help smiling at this, and 
request His Honor to rectify the error as soon as possible.* : 


14. The same paper makes the following observations in reference to 
the unjust and constant attacks of the dmria Bazar Pairtkd on the 
measures of Government, and the exhibition of a perverted moral taste in 
his editorials :—-We can clearly perceive that, unless this perverted taste gives 
place to higher and nobler feelings, there is no hope that the country 
will ever be able to make any lasting and substantial progress. Perseverance 
and earnestness are the two great qualities of the English nation. It is 
these that have made them victorious in the world, and their system of 
government so faultless, and the national character so active and firm. Let 
the young natives dislike the English if they please, but let them seek to . 
acquire their virtues. The mere utterance of indecent abuses does not imply 
power, nor is patriotism shewn by needlessly calumniating Government ; 


- neither can indecent and obscene language pass for witticism. 


15. The Sahachar, of the'2lst June, directs the attention of Govern- 


ment to the oppressions practised on the public by the subordinate officers 
at the toll ghats. Illegal gratifications are constantly demanded, and unless 
complied with, persons are put to great delay and inconvenience. 
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: List Hof Native Newspapers received and examined for the Week ending the / 
| — 26th June 1875. 
: No. Name. Place of publication. | Monthly, weekly, Date. 
a “ge 
| 1 ... | 28rd June. 
| 3 ... | 8th and 15th June. 
3 ... | 9th and 16th ditto. 
bd oe | 16th June. 
| 5 eve | LEth ditto. 
6 |. oo. | 17th ditto. 
7 ... | 18th ditto. 
8 «- | 18th ditto. 
9 eee 19th ditto. 
10 oe | 20th ditto. 
ll see 20th ditto. 
12 ».- | 20th ditto 
13 oo. | Slst ditto. 
14 21st ditto. 
16 e-. | 28nd ditto. 
16 ... | 26th ditto. 
17 ... | 14th, 17th, and Zlst June. 
18 ss .- | 16th to 24th June. 
19 | “ Sambéd Pfirnachandro- Ditto + ... | Ditto ... | 18th to 25th ditto. 
20 “$2 Guide” (in Urdu) ...| Ditto ave ... | Weekly -- | 19th June. e 
21 | “* Behér Bandhu” (is Hinds) | Patna on coe | Ditto .. | 38nd ditto. 
. Bengal Secretariat Press. 
| 
| 
| 
| * 
| 
| 
| ° 
| 
i F. B. 


